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RITIES 
10. OL. XXII October 31, 1948 NO. 12 
. THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE PSALMS 
AGE 


529 HE first section of this article deals with the basic and 
sacramental spirituality of the psalms, both in its ob- 
jective and subjective character; the second takes up 
characteristics of the subject-matter of the psalms with 
special reference to their basic spirituality; and the third 
- 548 Bnd last section is supposed to be practical inasmuch as it presents 

onclusions on a technique of using the psalms that seems to har- 

55] @monize with their spirituality. 

I. 

557 ® Sound religious spirituality has its source and principal agent in 
he Holy Spirit of God alone. ‘“The things of God no one knows 
but the Spirit of God’’ (1 Cor. 2:11). Hence the spirituality of 
the psalms is properly derived from the Holy Spirit, and this rests 
upon the fundamental fact of their inspiration. Inspiration of the 
psalms signifies that they are a humanization of the Word of God 
in close analogy to our Savior’s incarnation. Just as the blessed 
Virgin ‘‘conceived of the Holy Spirit’’ and brought forth the In- 
camate Word physically, so the inspired psalmists conceive of the 
Holy Spirit and utter the Divine Word in human language. 


- 542 
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Der, Objectively, therefore, the psalms are spiritual by authorship 
"Bag. and they belong to an altogether different category than merely 


human composition or carnal production. On the basis of their 
divine authorship, they are in the strictest sense the Word of God 
H. a pand it is the understanding of them as such that puts one in posi- 
tion to appreciate St. Augustine’s powerful description relating to 
them: “In order that God might be fittingly praised by man, God 
praised Himself; and because He has deigned to praise Himself, 
o the # man found out thence how to praise Him.’” 

bbey Inspiration is a prerogative which the psalms share with all the 
oma, books of sacred Scripture. Technically it means that the Holy 
1 the Spirit is the primary author; the human author is secondary and 
‘Enarratio in Ps. 144, n. 1 (PL 37, 1869) 
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instrumental. This leads into the next consideration, which dy 
tinguishes between the spiritual and literal meaning of the psalm 

The literal meaning is, of course, the basis of the spiritual apj 
it must indispensably be first understood before probing for th 
spiritual meaning. In all the inspired writings of holy Scriptu, 
there is always and only one literal meaning. It is that one whi 
is clearly understood, intended and expressed by the human autho, 
But it always remains the Holy Spirit’s instrument or vehicle i: 
conveying His own fulness of meaning. Under this light we » 
the sacramentality of the word in the psalms, which imparts 
them, especially in their character as prayer, an objective valy 
that is far beyond and above any so-called private prayer. 

We understand this in somewhat the following way. The literal 
meaning, dressed in its own concrete historical circumstances, con- 
tains and expresses an idea, law or spirit which is independent of 
these concrete circumstances and expressible in others. The spiritual 
meaning directly intends this idea, law or spirit as referring pre. 
cisely to all the various indicated circumstances in the whole history 
and constitution of God’s Kingdom both here and hereafter. 

Catholic exegesis looks upon the spiritual meaning of Scriptur, 
strictly based upon and expressed by the literal, as the one full 
perfect meaning, rather than as a separated or superadded one, 
Indeed, the spiritual meaning is what gives to the psalms in par. 
ticular their so impressive catholic appeal to all times and places 
The psalms have been used in Jewish and Christian liturgy with 
extreme predilection for nearly three thousand years. The merely 
rational approach of the modern criticism, that takes into accoumi 
only literal meaning, absolutely cannot explain this grand religious 
phenomenon. The spiritual meaning, which it discountenances, is 
the only explanation, because it implies a divine virtue in the text 
itself, ‘living and effectual and more piercing than a two-edged 
sword” (Hebr. 4:12), which enjoys the privilege of eternity. 


The spiritual meaning is what so enraptured the Fathers in their 
commentaries on the psalms. In them, they found Christ and 
themselves, they found Christian faith, hope and charity, they 
found the whole present life of the Church in all its vicissitudes 
and they found heaven. St. Augustine excelled in frequently enun- 
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PSALM SPIRITUALITY 


tiating the exegetical principle that provides the key to the spiritual 
meaning. For example, on Ps. 37 he says: 
In order to understand the Scriptures, it is absolutely necessary to 
know the whole, complete Christ, that is, Head and members. For 
sometimes Christ speaks in the name of the Head alone . . . some- 
times in the name of His Body, which is the holy Church spread 
over the entire earth. And we are in His Body . . . and we hear our- 
selves speaking in it, for the Apostle tells us: “We are members of 
His Body” (Eph. 5:30). In many places does the Apostle tell us this.’ 
Arandom example, which shows how he applied the principle, 
rads: ‘“We pray therefore to Him and through Him and in Him. 
We pray with Him and He with us; we recite this prayer of the 
palm in Him and He recites it in us.’ And so all through his 
commentary. Indeed one need not go far in it to find St. Augustine. 
Straightway in the first line on Psalm 1, he reveals himself: ‘Blessed 
isthe man that hath not gone away in the counsel of the ungodly 
— This is to be understood of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord 
Man... .’"* According to St. Augustine, the whole psalter speaks 
of Christ, the whole Christ, Head and members in the Mystical 
Body. Such a principle gives abounding life to the psalms, showing, 
as it does, that in their spiritual meaning they signify present 
reality in the everyday life of the Church. 

In this connection, we are thrilled to recall that our Lord Him- 
lf, the incarnation of the same Divine Logos which is in the 
psalms, applied them to Himself (Luke 24:44) and in the days 
of His flesh Himself prayed and sang them. He did this in our 
name, as the Son of Man, as the new Adam and Father of the 
redeemed human race, as the Head of our Body and the first-fruits 
of redemption. On our Savior’s lips the psalms find their full 
meaning. St. Augustine’s principle shows that He continues the 
same thing in the Church. : 

Today, of course, especially since the publication of the official 
new version of the psalms, we are forced to disagree with St. Au- 
gustine in matters of textual criticism and in his own sometimes 





*Enarratio in Ps. 37 (PL 36.399). On St. Augustine’s exegesis of the psalms 
and for a wealth of texts, cf. Mersch-Kelly, The Whole Christ (Milwaukee, 
1938), pp. 412-440. 

*Enarratio in Ps. 85 (PL 37,1081). 

‘Enarratio in Ps. 1, n. 1 (PL 36,67) 
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arbitrary use of the principle; yet the principle itself is theologically 
sound, most catholic and almost unbearably beautiful. For it show 
that the psalms are not merely a past revelation of God's Worl 
but expressly intended to be the voice of the living Christ. That, in 
turn, indicates a special meaning of the psalms which we may call 
liturgical. In the liturgy, the psalms sacramentally make the Spirit 
of Christ present and operative in the Church, viz., in the minds 
and lives of her members. 


Our next consideration refers to the subjective spirituality which 
belongs to a right and profitable use of the psalms, whether it be 
in studying, teaching, praying or singing them. This, too, corres. 
ponding nicely to the objective spirituality just described, has the 
Holy Spirit as its principal agent. The Holy Spirit is communicated 
to men to equip them for understanding, living and singing His 
own compositions. “‘But in like manner, the Spirit also helps our 
weakness. For we do not know what we should pray for as we 
ought, but the Spirit himself pleads for us with unutterable groan- 
ings’’ (Rom. 8:26). That this prayer of the Holy Spirit, of which 
St. Paul is speaking, refers in a special way to the psalms is shown 
from the very fact that the psalms have always been the Church's 
official prayer, and also by those two other texts in St. Paul's 
letters which teach that Christians, when ‘‘filled with Holy Spirit, 
speak to one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs’ 
(Eph. 5:19; cf. Col. 3:16). 

Here we may quote a text from a Byzantine theologian of the 
eleventh century, which is a genuine echo of early Christian tradi- 
tion: 

No Christian should assist at the psalmody and the singing of divine 
hymns, whose spirit has not been sealed beforehand by the Holy 
Spirit. For no unclean spirit can stand before God, even though his 
body be there, because it is not the individual but the grace of 


Christ, overshadowing anyone, which praises God, which praises in 
us, and which makes this wonderful mysterion possible." 


The text clearly shows the belief that a special communication of 
Divine Spirit is required for proper rendition of the divine Work 





*Quoted without further citation by Dom Thomas Michels, O.S.B., “Bene 
diktinerorden und Liturgie,”’ in a festal publication celebrating the 1400th anni- 
versary of Benedictine monachism: St. Benedikt und sein Werk (Munich), p. 26 
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PSALM SPIRITUALITY 


of singing psalms. Vice versa, it belongs to the spontaneous out- 
burst of a heart filled with the Holy Spirit to sing and make melo- 
dy in psalms. 

This agrees well with the theology of baptism and confirmation. 
These two sacraments, as St. Thomas teaches, confer a character 
which is a “deputation to divine worship.’ According to earlier 
erminology, this character is the Holy Spirit Himself, who is the 
“sphragis.’” i.e., the stamp or seal of Christians, which marks and 
constitutes them as God's slaves. In this slavery, the ‘‘service’’ or 
“ofice’’ is divine worship. In particular, the doctrine of tradition 
teaches that those whose peculiar ‘‘office’’ has been the singing of 
palms in the divine office, are ordained or consecrated by a second 
baptism (the consecration of monks), whereby they receive a special 
communication of Divine Spirit for their task. 

Let it just be remembered that the divine office is the psalms, 
which are set in a framework of hymns, spiritual canticles, anti- 
phons, lessons, responsories and prayers. Then, St. Benedict’s des- 
ination of the divine office as “‘opus Dei,’” i.e., God’s work, or 
the equivalent “‘opus divinum,’” i.e., divine work, or “‘officium 
divinum,’™ i.e., divine office, forcefully teaches the idea of sub- 
jective spirituality in the use of the psalms. Abbot Delatte’s com- 
mentary has penetrated with acumen into the meaning of these 
expressions :“‘Opus Dei . . . the work in which God is solely inter- 
ested, of which He is the principal Agent, but which He has willed 
should be accomplished by human hands and human lips.’ 

The salient point is that, in the liturgical employment of the 
psalms, the Holy Spirit effects the tremendous marvel that in man 
God acts and works. It is certainly the proper mission of the Holy 
Spirit to do so. One of the best theologians of our times, Father 
M. J. Scheeben, indicates it as follows: 


‘Summa theol. III, p. 63, art. 3 and art. 6. 

"The Holy Spirit is the ‘‘sphragis’’ — the stamp or seal of Christians. (cf. 2 

Cor. 1:22; Eph. 1:13; 4:30). The expression is based on the custom in ancient 

culture according to which lords or masters stamped, branded or tatooed their 

seal upon their slaves as a mark of possession. Cf. F. J. Doelger, Sphragis. Eine 

altchristliche Taufbezeichnung etc. (Paderborn, 1911). 

'S. Benedicti Regula Monasteriorum, cap. 22 (ed. Linderbauer, p. 41, line 10) ; 

. 43 (Lind., p. 52, lines 1, 6, 18); cap.47 (p.55,1, 2); cap.50 (p. 58, 
» ete, 

‘Op. cit., cap. 16 (Linderbauer, p. 36, 1); cap. 19 (p. 40, 4), etc. 

“Op. cit., cap. 8 (Linderbauer, p. 32, 1); cap. 43 (p. 52, 2), etc. 

"The Rule of St. Benedict (London, 1921), p. 133. 
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The communication of the divine nature from the Father to t 
Son by generation can only find its way to creatures in the f 
communication of the same to the Holy Spirit by love. And so 4 
Holy Spirit, just as He is the resultant of the unity of Father » 
Son, appears as the mediator of the unity between God and creatun 
which imitates the former relation.” 


Therefore, a right evaluation of the spirituality of the psalm; 
must have clear cognizance of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ir 
those who use them. He is their union with God and above al 
their bond of enthusiastic Love, and precisely in this capacity Hes 
the key to a right appreciation and use of the psalms. Sad as it may 
be, it is only too true that to those who do not love, and love God 
the psalms must be a closed book. Moreover, as the Principle of al 
sanctification, the Holy Spirit makes men conformable to the imag 
of our Savior, producing in them the new, supernatural, withil 
created, ‘‘spirit of Christ.’’ This equips them to live and sing 
Christ’s own mind and feelings and all His experience, which are, 
as has been shown, the spiritual meaning of the psalms. In such 
manner “‘the Holy Spirit renders testimony to our own spirit tha 
we are the sons of God”’ (Rom. 8:16). 


The paramount importance of this doctrine seems to call fo 
extra stress. Correct spirituality in the use of the psalms depend 
upon a sacramental communication of the Holy Spirit Himself and 
upon a grateful recognition and consciousness of this truth. It stays 
any surprise in finding that, where the Holy Spirit is lacking, “th 
sensual man does not perceive the things that are of the Spirit of 
God” (1 Cor. 2:14). In the matter of the psalms, such ones either 
disregard or contemn the spiritual meaning in an exclusive cult of 
the carnal dead letter or they simply “‘blasphemant quod nesciunt.’ 
On this score, because it is a manifestation of the presence and action 
of the Holy Spirit, it is a source of gratification to observe that tt 
is a distinctive trait of true Catholic exegesis to venerate and cherish 
the spiritual meaning of the psalms. Our Holy Father Pius XI 
praises it in his encyclical on the Scriptures,” and the great Fathes 
of the Church raced past the literal meaning almost too fast in orde 
to concentrate on the spiritual. 





"Die Mysterien des Christentums (Freiburg i. Br., 1932),- p. 128. 
*Divino Affante Spiritu (Sept. 30, 1943), nos. 26-30 (NCWC, p. L5f.), 
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PSALM SPIRITUALITY 
II. 


We pass now to special characteristics of the subject-matter of 
the psalms, that correspond to their spirituality. While the whole 
Bible is inspired, yet it may truly be said that the subject-matter 
of the psalms excels in spirituality. Characteristics of the Spirit are, 
namely, love and abounding life and song. 


The psalms are a perfect love of God, ‘beautifully mad” and 
adent. Their original Hebrew names, Tehillim and Tephilloth, 
indicate this. The word Tehillim, which is derived from the same 
Hillel whence Halleluia comes, signifies hymns of praise, whose ob- 
ject is invariably God. Tephilloth means ‘‘prayers.”’ The psalms are 
prayers composed for singing. Thus they are prayer-hymns. These 
names and the facts show that God is always the principal object 
of the psalms, intensely personal, intimate and present to the 
psalmist. The latter is constantly addressing God, praising, glori- 
fying, petitioning, sanctifying His name in all the fervor of an 
ardent confident love, that finds itself in happy as well as adverse 
circumstances of human life. Vigouroux’s splendid observation be- 
longs here and it would be a lacuna on our part to miss it: “‘Not 
only does God occupy the most important place in these hymns, 
but out of the 150 psalms that make up the collection, there are 
only seventeen in which He is not mentioned in the first verse. 
Constant and most intimate union with God — that is the most 
salient characteristic of the psalms.’ 

The names also show the purpose of the psalms to be liturgical 
worship, which is to be expected, as there the love of God finds its 
full, fittest expression. Obviously, we cannot here enter into special 
questions on the original scope or purpose of some psalms, such as 
the so-cailed individual ones (where the subject is “‘I’’). The facts 
of use and the mode of composition show that the canonized 
psalter, as we have it today in five books and 150 psalms, was at 
least the official hymnal of the Second Temple. In fact, the liturgi- 
cal purpose of the psalms is so well recognized in modern exegesis 
that it furnishes the basis of the new classification of the psalms 
that has been occupying scholarship for the past three decades. 





S. Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique (Paris, 1914), ii, No. 655. Quoted from 
T. E. Bird, A Commentary on the Psalms (London, 1927), I, p. 50. 
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The literary genre of the psalms, corresponding to their nam 
and purpose, is lyrical poetry. The five books of the psalter, ; 
imitation of the five books of Moses, have been described as 
“lyrical Pentateuch.”” The subject-matter thus characterizes itgel 
as expressing the sentiments of love. 


Even at the risk of repetition, we are anxious to bring out ij 
sharpest relief that the psalms are divine love-songs. The whok 
spirit of how men love God is in them. And they simply portray 
all the actions and reactions of love. David loved God, committed 
adultery, and composed the Miserere. In the spirit of King David, 
we sing the psalm and its effect is prophylaxis and salvation. |p 
the psalms we curse God’s enemies because we love Him and the 
hurt His name. So all the spiritual ‘‘passions,”’ the different man- 
ifestations of love in every human circumstance, pleasure, desire 
joy, hope, hate, horror, sadness, etc., and the theological and monl 
virtues which respond to them, are expressed in the psalms. 


Thus the psalter is not “‘a mere anthology of Hebrew poetry, 
collected for literary purposes, neither a collection of poems meant 
to illustrate the history of Israel.’ Neither is it a scholastic expo 
sition of dogmatic or mora! theology, nor accurately phrased def- 
nitions of ecumenical councils. One does wrong in looking for: 
“Summa theologica’’ in the psalms. Theology, ethics, sacred his- 
tory, the “‘magnalia Dei’’ are presupposed as known and wove 
into the language of love and lyric song of confession, praist, 
thanksgiving, prayer, penance, cursing, etc., to be used in God’ 
public worship. The psalmist contemplates God and bursts forth 
in an Alleluia, not a syllogism. “‘Magnus Dominus et laudabili 
valde .. "’ ‘‘Laudate Dominum quoniam bonus. . .’’ He observes 
God’s enemies and is provoked to execration. But why? ‘‘Remem- 
ber these things: the foe has mocked Thee, O Lord, and a foolish 
people has blasphemed Thy name. . . . Arise, O God, take Thy 
cause in hand...” (Ps. 73:18, 22). 


The second characteristic of life goes along with the lyrical natur 
of the psalms. and this distinguishes them from the other books o 
the Bible. In contrast to legislation, narrative or prophecy in th 
other books, the psalms incorporate all these as a personal livin 





Boylan, The Psalms (Dublin, 1920), p.lv. 
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ir nam@experience whether of the individual or of the whole community 











Psalter, ifwhich sings. They are aptly described as the whole of the Old 
ibed as Testament put into song. They are as well the Pater noster of the 
1Zes itl New in living paraphrase. The subject-matter, therefore, is so com- 


posed as to make all these riches the life and experience of those 
1g out ip who sing. 

he wholf St. Athanasius and St. Basil are eloquent on this characteristic. 
y portray} After first describing the psalter as ‘‘a garden, containing the fruits 
>m mitted} of all the books of sacred Scripture, setting them to melody and 
g David} making its own proper contribution,’’” St. Athanasius then says: 
ation. In| "The book of psalms . . . possesses this marvelous property, that 
and they] it contains as being described and expressed therein the movements 
Mt man-| of every soul and their changes and castigations, so that whoso 
>, desir, | wills to accept and understand them, can, as from an image, so 
id moral| form himself as is written there.’’” Similarly, St. Basil writes that 
indeed all divine Scripture is like a common clinic for curing souls; 
“but this one book of psalms contains whatever is useful in all the 
rst” and ‘‘is a kind of common storehouse of good doctrine.’’ He 
goes on to describe how the psalms apply to all men in whatever 
ed def. circumstance and effectually inform their behavior. Then, beauti- 
g for} fully, he attributes this to the direct intention of the divine Author: 
red his | ‘For when the Holy. Spirit perceived that the human race could 
wove | hardly be induced to practice virtue and that the right way is con- 
prais, | temned by us on account of our propensity towards voluptuousness, 
God's} what does He do? He mingles the sweetness of music with His 
s forth} teachings... .’”” 

idabili} Thus, while the psalms express the spiritual life of the Church 
bservss | and all Her members, they at the same time serve as the mirror or 
emem-} pattern which effectively informs this life. In his excellent intro- 
foolish} duction to the psalms, P. Athanasius Miller, O.S.B., gives the idea 
e Thy concisely: ‘‘He who acts in accordance with what he prays in the 
psalms is holy.” He is holy by reason of the Holy Spirit who 
natur} prays in every verse, and this is real spirituality. It is the spiritual- 
oks off ity of our Lord Himself. 

v, th “Epistola ad Marcellinum 2 (PG 27, 11(C). 

living} “Ibid., n. 10 (PG 27, 20C). 


—— “St. Basil, Homilia in Ps. 1 (PG 29, 212). 
"Die Psalmen 1 (Freiburg i. Br., 1920). p. 48. 
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The next characteristic of the subject-matter, issuing from th 
psalms’ spirituality, is song. They are composed and meant fy 
singing and musical accompaniment. Music is the mode of expre 
sion congenial to the Holy Spirit, who is Love. The idea is in 
Augustine’s immortal line: ‘‘Singing is the property of a lover. Th 
voice of this singer (of Christ’s new command of love) is the fervo, 
of holy love.” Because the Spirit of the psalms implies singin 
them, one will not fully understand them until one sings them 
And there is nothing in the world like a sung psalm! In fact, in th 
spiritual life there is a sort of ontological relation between th 
Spirit that understands the psalms and singing them properly. We 
refer again to St. Athanasius. 





He gives two spiritual reasons why psalms are not just recited 
but sung. After remarking that divinely inspired Scripture does not 
aim at mere sweetness of sound or tickling of the ears but utility 
of soul, he states that the first reason for singing psalms is that men 
thereby love God with their whole power and their whole strength. 
His second reason is based on the unison and harmony of spirit tha 
results from this love. The musical rendition of the psalms is an 
image and type of proper rhythm in the soul and of the latter's 
harmony with the spirit. “Since the Lord wills,’’ he says, “‘that th 
spiritual harmony in the soul be signified by the melody of words 
as by a symbol, He has commanded that the psalms be executed 
melodiously and that they be recited in chant.’ St. Basil's explana 
tion of the musical instrument which was meant to accompany the 
psalms, viz. the psaltery, amounts to the same. As he explains it, it 
signifies the equanimity and composure of disposition in those who 
seek the things that are above.” 


Thus the idea of singing psalms does not pertain primarily to 
esthetics, nor to delighting carnal ears, nor to smart music teachers 
but bespzaks a spiritual endowment and exercise. It works out 
nicely that where right spirit abounds, and perhaps only there, 
consummate art and esthetic perfection are there too or immediately 
in the offing. 


Sermo 336, cap. 2 (quoted on third day within the octave of the dedication 
of a church, lesson 3) 

"Epistola ad Marcellinum 27 s. (PG 27. 40). 

“Homilia in Ps. 1, n. 2 (PG 28, 213). 
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PSALM SPIRITUALITY 


ITI. 


After the above explanation of the spirituality of the psalms, it 
mains now to indicate briefly a few points about a congruent 
technique of using them. 

Obviously the basic requirement is study — earnest, thorough 
sudy of their literal meaning and respectively of their full or per- 
fet meaning. In this matter, all must hail with enthusiasm and 
gratitude towards our gloriously reigning Pope Pius XII the new 
oficial Latin version of the psalms, which he has given us and 
which is so superior to the older Vulgate version in rendering the 
literal meaning. Only it has to be insisted that the psalms require 
deep study or enlightened explanation and there is no limit to the 
amount of it. It may well occupy everyone’s lifetime. 

Next, it is most advisable to memorize the psalms as a necessary 
sep toward making them one’s own and, if it may so be expressed, 
towards becoming the psalms oneself. When, long ago, culture was 
Christian, memorization was the ascetic practice of meditation and 
the psalms were the favorite subject. We know that in former cen- 
tures members of the clergy were not admitted to ordination 
without first knowing all the psalms by heart.” Likewise the early 
monks, whose special charge was choir-performance of the psalms, 
were required to havé them by heart too. 

With regard to the latter it is worthy of mention that the first 
Rule for cenobitic monks, that namely of St. Pachomius, puts 
down as a minimum requirement of candidates that they have at 
least the intelligence and industry to memorize the 150 psalms and 
the New Testament.“ The reason certainly was not only because 
they didn’t have electric lights or modern printing. Rather it was 
because learning them by heart meant having the psalms in the 
heart, and that in the psalms they had the mind of Christ in them- 
selves all day long. They even sang them while they worked.” 
Particularly in the liturgical gathering, the practice represented their 
fulfilment of St. Paul’s own rule of spiritual prayer: ‘I will psalm 


=Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley (non-Catholic), A Fresh Approach to the Psalms 


(New York, 1937), p. 181. 
- Hieronymus, Translatio Latina Regulae Sancti Pachomit, CXL (PL 23, 





Joannes Cassianus, De Coenobiorum Institutis II, XII (PL 49, 103) :1.c. 
Ill, 2 (PL 49, 105). 
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with the spirit, but I will psalm with the understanding also” (| 
Cor. 14:]5). The early monks cherished this rule.” St. Benedict; 
classical paraphrase is golden: “‘Let us be in such state for singin 
psalms that our mind harmonize with our voice’’ (ch. 19). Now 
how wili the mind harmonize with the voice if the psalms are no 
in the mind? St. Benedict’s Holy Rule provides accordingly. Ther 
the daily meditation between Matins and Lauds singles out and 
defines psalms and lessons as the first subject-matter (ch. 8). They 
were precisely the parts of the divine office to be recited by heart" 


We trust that this point will not be ridiculed before it is under. 
stood. By no means do we advocate praying the psalms in divin 
office without the breviary. But we do suggest that the book bk 
used only as an aid to memory and decorum. There is a world of 
difference between just reading a psalm from a book, no matt 
how fast the attention may be, and speaking it from memory, even 
though we need the book to revive and help it on every line. The 
former is more like study and denotes a certain passivity; the lat- 
ter is spiritual prayer, gushing from the heart, and altogether active. 


The third point is that one pray the psalms as a member of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. A lively consciousness of membership in 
this august community widens and catholicizes our horizon, r 
leases the native spirituality of the psalms, and induces in thos 
who psalm a mentality that makes every line and verse sing ani 
ring with intensely personal meaning. Just as the mind and Spirit 
of Christ is in the psalms, so must it be in those who ‘“‘become 
the psalms. In this light, the whole psalter may truly be called: 
practical definition of that ‘‘sentire cum Ecclesia’ which we are al 
so eager to foster. Indeed, the very fact, that the whole Catholi 
Church, East and West, past and present, sings them, gives visibk 
assurance of this. 


Finally, the full flavor of the psalms’ spirituality is only tasted 
when they are properly sung.” Above, some of the reasons wer 





*Joannes Cassianus, op. cit. II, XI (PL 49, 100). 

"Cf. ‘‘On Meditating like a Dove,”’ in ORATE FRATRES, XIX, 1 (Deen 
ber 3, 1944), p. 14. 

*J.e., in an educated appreciative choir. It might be added that the wnt 
personally favors and is quite content with a “‘tono recto,"’ ag long as the idea 
singing is recognized in it. 
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PSALM SPIRITUALITY 


given for singing. Here, let us simply remember that the Holy Spirit 
composed them to be sung. In an age which has quite forgotten 
how to love and sing in the Christian way, we have to look back- 
wards in pensive nostalgia for Christian atmosphere, such, for 
example, as prevailed at Bethlehem in the fourth century. It cast 
its spell on St. Jerome and he wrote about it reverently: 


In Christ’s little town, all is rusticity, and outside of psalms all is 
silence. Whithersoever you turn, the farmer holding his plow-handle 
sings an Alleluia; the sweating reaper diverts himself with psalms, 
and the vine-dresser, pruning the vine with his curved sickle, sings 
something from David. These are the songs in this province; these, 
in common parlance, are the love-ballads; this is the shepherd’s 
whistling; these are the implements of culture.” 


Simplicity itself, it must be granted that such a culture, strange as 
it may seem to our times, is wholly Christian for the reason that 
“the peace of Christ reigns in its heart and the word of Christ 
dwells in it abundantly”’ (Col. 3:15f.). Best of all, one sees and 
hears, and almost feels there the kind of spirituality to which this 


article has intended to pay tribute. 
REMBERT Sorc, O.S.B. 





“The Scriptures are the divine revelation of the work of God 
which is the making of the world in Christ; giving us insight into 
that work; showing us, therefore, the Christian significance of 
history. To catch their Spiritual Sense is, as St. Paul tells us (2 
Cor. 3), to recognize the glory of Christ shining forth from their 
Letter. And to miss the Spiritual Sense would be, as he also says, 
to treat the Letter as the Jews still do: it would ‘be to veil its true 
significance, to tie it down to a sub-Christian meaning — which 
is what so much of our Old Testament exegesis encourages us to 
do. If we ignore the Spiritual Sense we ignore the Mystery of the 
Scriptures, and though we may read in the Bible or from the Bible, 
quite simply we do not read the Bible itself.’"’ — FR. RICHARD 
KEHOE, O.P., ““The Spiritual Sense of Scripture,” Blackfriars, 
XXVII (1946), p. 251. 





*Epistola 16, n. 11 (PL 22, 491). 
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THE PSALMS AND THE LAYMAN 


The thoughts of his heart to all generations: to save their 
souls from death and feed them in famine . . . 


Rejoice in the Lord, ye just; praise becometh the upright 


T. JEROME speaks of the psalms as the ordinary prayer 
of farmers and craftsmen but St. Jerome lived very long 
ago. Little by little through the centuries the psalter ha 
slipped away from the Christian people. 

Even when we of the laity come to realize that th 
psalms are prayers, prayers hallowed by the lips of Christ ou 
Lord, we still find the difficulties many. They are so very unlike 
the things we learned as children. They are hard to memorize. 
We who mastered The Wreck of the Hesperus, Excelsior, even 
The Highwayman, in our grade-school days are lost after the sec- 
ond verse of almost any psalm. As for singing a psalm — the 
verses which start in our minds at the sound of a Mass-bell are 
those of the Gregory Hymnal worn deep into our brains by early 
repetition: ‘‘Jesus, Jesus, come to me/All my longing is for 
Thee/Of all friends the best Thou art/Make of me Thy counter. 
part’; or “Lord, for tomorrow and its needs I do not pray/Keep 
me, my God, from stain of sin just for today.’’ There is no such 
insistent beat in the psalms to carry us along, no such ordered 
(and pedestrian) sequence of thoughts. 

There is, on the contrary, an irregular rise and fall and a be- 
wildering multiplicity of figures and ideas. There are incompre- 
hensible expressions — the ointment which flows down upon the 
beard, upon Aaron’s beard; names which seem like nonsense names 
— Og, king of Bason and Sehon, king of the Ammorhites, There 
is the expression of desires shocking to us to find in the form of 
prayers — desires for revenge, for evil to come to the enemy of the 
psalmist. There is an absence of the reassuring phrases — good and 
gentle Jesus, dear Lord; instead there are strange, strong apos- 
trophes to God king of all the Gods, to the Lord God of Israel. 

Yet, once a Catholic has really considered the psalms, the reasons 
for making them his prayers seem all-compelling. For “‘how shall 
I praise Thee?’ Christ is the Way. The psalms were the form of 
His prayers in His life on earth. He was mindful of their prophecies, 
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PSALMS AND LAYMEN 


anxious that they be fulfilled; in His last agony on the cross He 
cried out in the words of the psalm which is the epitome of all 
the psalms: “‘Eloi, Eloi, lamma sabacthani!’’ God knows the 
prayers fitting for man; He knows how He should be glorified. 
The psa'ms are His inspired word authored by the Holy Spirit. 
They were the prayers raised to Him seven times a day by His 
priest-people Israel awaiting a Savior; they are the prayers of the 
Mystical Body of Christ in which we all have life. ‘““That He 
might be properly praised by man, God hath praised Himself; and 
because He hath deigned to praise Himself, therefore hath man 
found how to praise Him,” says St. Augustine. 


Inevitably any Catholic who has learned to pray the Mass, to 
live with the Church, will be led to the consideration of the divine 
office as a way of lifting heart and mind to God. How is he to 
surmount the difficulties without discouragement? Although we of 
the laity may puzzle with the problems of scholarship involved if 
we have a taste for them — the problems of Hebrew history and 
customs, of authorship —I do not think scholarship is necessary. 


The only thing to do is to start to pray the psalms. Pray one 
of the hours of the office or perhaps the communion psalm from 
the Mass of the day. ‘““We must begin religion with what looks 
like a form,”” says Newman. Little by little, as we pray, the psalms 
become illuminated with meaning. Single verses are lit and their 
light shines in the soul, satisfying the intellect at first — later they 
become a strength to the will. In the very beginning it is the apt- 
ness of a phrase which pleases or the loveliness of a description. It 
corresponds to our experience. Here is the language of men, we 
feel; here is a poet who knows the country of men. 


He knew also the seasons of the year and what they can mean 
to men. Think of the many verses which speak of spring. And of 
the winter which each year seems everlasting, the winter ‘‘with its 
snow like wool.’’ Indeed it is true that ‘He casteth down his ice 
like morsels, before his cold who can endure?’’ But the day finally 
comes when ‘‘He maketh his wind to blow and the waters run. .. .”” 
The waters run, then the earth dries and it is the time of planting. 
If we know our earth we know how vivid the word-choice of the 
psalmist is: ““The just are planted in the house of the Lord” and the 
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“sinners sprout like grass.’’ This intimate and homely acquaintang 
with the world God gave to man for his dominion runs all through 
the psalms. The souls of the good shall be ‘‘as a watered garden” 
but the wicked are “‘strayers on crooked paths’’; they shall be scat. 
tered ‘‘like chaff in the wind.’’ The wife of the good man is ‘“‘like, 
fruitful vine on the walls of the house.’’ His children are like 
“young olive trees.”’ 


Almost as soon as we recognize in the psalms the voice of 3 
man who sees and knows and loves the world we know and love, 
we recognize his frightening and comforting knowledge of the 
human heart. No one who has given any thought to what Dante 
called the dark wood of life can escape the truth of this view of 
man. All false optimisin, all rash self-confidence, all unwarranted 
humanism melts away before its manifest truth. 


As we give voice over and over to the verses, we really come to 
approach humility, which is simply the knowledge of what we 
are. Augustine’s words about prayer are wonderfully apt. ‘“‘For us 
human beings words are a necessity, not because they acquaint God 
with what we want or change His designs but because they help 
us to see into ourselves and face our needs.’’ When we pray the 
psalms which are the prayers the Spirit has taught us we see into 
ourselves as God would have us see. We begin to say with sorrow- 
ing conviction that we are “‘alone and poor.’’ For man is a creature 
of poverty and utter dependence, at war with himself. The offenses 
of others which we deplore through the psalms seem the more de- 
plorable because we recognize in them offenses of our own: 
“Worthless are the sons of men and untruthful; on the scales they 
weigh lighter than a breath; They gaze and feast their eyes upon 
me; had it been my enemy who cursed me, I could indeed have 
borne it. Drag me not away with sinners and evildoers who speak 
amiably with their neighbors, and harbor evil in their hearts.’’ How 
sad it is, and true, that we are all hostile and fearful, prey to de- 
ceits, capable of failing even friends and kin. 

So we pray the psalms piling one witness of our abjection upon 
another. “I am needy and poor,”’ “I am weak; heal me, O Lord”; 
“All my bones are troubled and my soul is troubled exceedingly”: 
“T am given over to forgetfulness as though dead from the heart 
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PSALMS AND LAYMEN 


up’; ‘I am ready to fall’; “I am weary because of my sin”; “I 
keep silence and refrain even from good works’’; “I am a creature 
full of yearnings.’’ This is our condition and the things for which 
we pray are further measure of our dependence: ‘‘O Lord, be thou 
my helper—I have strayed like a sheep that is lost, seek thy 
servant!”’ ‘‘From my secret sins cleanse me, O Lord, and from 
those of others spare thy servant.’’ ““Create a clean heart in me, O 
my God, and make a new right spirit within my breast.”’ ‘‘Relieve 
thou the anguish of my heart and free me from my anxieties.” 


As the knowledge of our poverty and littleness is borne in upon 
us we are gradually filled with the sense of the ‘‘otherness’’ of God 
upon whom we depend. He is no projection of ourselves. He does 
not exist because of our need; rather, our need exists because of 
Him — this most high God. This God is our God: 


He sitteth on his holy throne; he is high above all nations, his glory 
is above the heavens; splendor and might are before him, strength 
and guidance in his holy place; all the ends of the earth are in his 
hands, the sea is his for he made it; he is most high and terrible, the 
great King over all the earth; he judgeth among the nations. He 
smiteth kings in the day of his wrath. The voice of the Lord shat- 
tereth cedars; spreadeth flames of fire, shaketh the desert (yea, the 
desert of Cades); from his dwelling place he looketh down on all 
who inhabit the earth, he that hath framed the hearts of them all, 
thai knoweth all their works — his knowledge is become too wonder- 
ful for us, too high and we cannot reach it... . 


Oh, well do we pray ‘““Thine is the kingdom, thine are riches, thine 
is glory, in thy hand power and might; in thy hand greatness and 
empire of all things.’” And well may we ask ‘“‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him?” 

But that is just the wonder of it. The Lord is mindful of us, 
of each one of us. The eighth psalm is eloquent testimony: 


Lord, our Lord; how wonderful is thy name over all the earth! 

For thy splendor is spread out over the heavens; 

Out of the mouth of infants and sucklings thou hast provided praise 
against thy enemies; to confound the adversary and avenger. 

When I look at the heavens, the work of thy fingers, at the moon 
and the stars, which thou hast made... 

What then is man, that thou art mindful of him, what the son of 
man that thou showest him regard? 
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Thou hast placed him hardly lower than the angels, thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor; and thou didst set him to rule over 
the works of thy hand. 

All things thou hast laid at his feet: sheep and oxen, all of them, and 

the beasts of the field; 

The birds of the air and the fishes of the sea, whatsoever moveth in 
the paths of the deep. 

Lord, our Lord! how wonderful is thy name over all the earth! 
Lord, our Lord — when we begin to love the psalms we begin, 
quite literally, to revel in the Lord. It is true that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. Security in the Lord dispels all 
other fear and, in this mounting security we begin to understand 
what the psalmist sings: ‘““Oh, how I love thy law, O Lord.” 
Then we find that we are really praying with the Mystical Body, 
and all the puzzling things, the cries for vengeance, the strange 
assertions of righteousenss, begin to fall into place. 

For the man crying out in the psalms is humanity united to 
Christ: it is Christ. And Christ has only one enemy although the 
psalmist seems beset on all sides, from within and without. Christ 
is Oneness, one with us — one with the Father in the Spirit — but 
Satan is division. His name is legion. Therefore we pray in the 
Compline psalm, “‘a thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thon- 
sand at thy right hand, yet no evil shall come nigh thee,’’ and at 
Matins, ‘‘I fear not the thousands round about me.” And we pray 
knowing we speak united to Christ. “‘By him I am established over 
Sion, I will proclaim his decree, and they who unjustly seek my 
life shall go down into the depths of the earth.”’ 

The Church is the bride of Christ in whom we are born to His 
life through baptism. Praying the psalms we come to love the 
Church which is Christ’s. ‘Shall it not be said on Sion: “This man 
and that is born therein, and the Most High himself hath founded 
her’?”” And we pray for her well-being: 

Pray now for peace upon Jerusalem: may they that love thee prosper! 

Peace be within thy ramparts, and repose within thy towers! 

In praying the psalms the fault would lie, as Newman says, not 
in beginning it as a form but in continuing it as a form. “For it is 
our duty to be ever striving and praying to enter into the real 
spirit of our services, and in proportion as we understand them and 
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PSALMS AND LAYMEN 


love them, they will cease to be a form and a task, and will be the 
real expressions of our minds. Thus shall we gradually be changed 
in heart from servants into sons of Almighty God.” 

The dominant note of the psalms prayed is trust, for we are a 
redeemed people and hope is ours, a virtue. We to whom the Most 
High God is a Father, who have our life in His Son, we may hope 
for wonderful things: 

I will hear what the Lord saith to me; for he speaketh peace unto 
his people 

And unto his saints, and to those who turn to him with their heart; 

His salvation is nigh unto them that fear him; and glory dwelleth 
in our land. 

Mercy and truth shall meet together, justice and peace shall embrace; 

Fidelity shall spring from the earth, and justice look down from 
heaven. .. . 

This is the praise the Lord teaches us. This is the praise we are 
made for. If we open our hearts to it, understanding will open of 
itself. Therefore, ‘‘ye gates, lift up your heads and open wide, ye 
ancient doors! The King of glory would enter in!” 

ABIGAIL Q. MCCARTHY 


“St. Paul tells us ‘we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought.’ God alone knows the way in which we should call upon 
Him. This is true of the prayer of petition, but it is especially true 
of the prayer of praise and thanksgiving. God alone knows how 
He should be praised. The most magnificent conceptions of God 
formed by our intelligence are human. To praise God worthily, 
it is necessary that God Himself should compose the expression of 
these praises. And that is why the Church places the psalms upon 
our lips as the most perfect praise we can, after the holy Sacrifice, 
offer to God. Read the Divine pages. You will see how these can- 
ticles, inspired by the Holy Ghost, relate, proclaim and exalt all 
the perfections of God. The canticle of the Eternal Word in the 
holy Trinity is simple, yet infinite; but upon the lips of creatures, 
incapable of comprehending the infinite, praises are multiplied and 
— — ABBOT MARMION, Christ the Life of the Soul, p. 
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AROUND THE CLOCK 


HE thirty-fifth chapter of Father Ellard’s The Mass of 
the Future’ (the most significant book the liturgical 
movement has witnessed up to now in the U.S.) talks 
about Mass around the clock. It explains the canon in 
the Code which prescribes that Mass must be said be- 

tween an hour before dawn and an hour after noon, and ends with 
a prophetic picture. Children in the parish school assemble at 9:00 
a.m., pursue their tremendously trifling tasks till 3:00 p.m., when 
they all go to Mass and receive holy Communion, having fasted 
from solid foods from noon (three hours) and from water from 
the time they turned off the drinking fountains (one hour). The 
last class of the day is in religion and they go direct from theory 
to practice. 


That is a glimpse into the future. For the present we insist on 
pursuing our own clumsy fashion under the impression that wor- 
ship of God is more pious the earlier in the day it is done. We ap 
pear to think that Mass in the morning became customary a few 
years after the Last Supper. It isn’t so. I find quoted in the Sep- 
tember, 1948, issue of Digeste Catholique, Francois de Banal, by 
the grace of God and of the Apostolic See, Bishop of Clermont, 
Count of Brioude, and Counsellor of the King. He wrote in 1777, 
the year we were engaged in getting independent of another king, 
named George, the third of that name in England. Bishop Francis 
of Clermont had received a letter from one of his priests who was 
the pastor of St. Antheme. In it he had reported that most of his 
people, in wintertime, came with difficulty, and came late if they 
came at all, to Mass on Sunday, because the roads were so bad. The 
Bishop said: all right, have Mass in the afternoon in wintertime 
whenever it is most convenient for the people. But be sure it is 
really necessary. That was on the last day of September in 1777, 
and it appears to have been a routine permission, like a mixed mar- 
riage is now. 

Mass in the afternoon and evening was a commonplace for the 
Army and Navy chaplains. I’ve talked to scores of them without 
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hearing a complaint. Army and Navy personnel are accustomed to 
it. Chaplain’s faculties, I guess, would be given rather generally, if 
we had the wit to ask. 

Let’s take a man-from-Mars look at the churches, assuming 
that our Mars-man is an economist. He flits around to inspect all 
the churches which have Mass upstairs and downstairs, asking why. 
He finds out that the downstairs church is there to take care of all 
the people who come to the ten o'clock (a.m.) Mass. He learns that 
in these churches Mass is celebrated every hour (on the hour) from 
6 until 11 (sometimes 12:15). The 11:00 o’clock Mass is a Missa 
Cantata. Most of the people want to rest on Sunday but they have 
no interest in the Missa Cantata, because it is too long (usually 10 
or 15 minutes longer than a low Mass). So they all come at 10:00 
o'clock, and in such crowds that pastors have built a place down- 
stairs to accomodate the overflow at the 10. 

The Mars gentleman, being economical, says, ‘Instead of having 
Mass at 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and instead of building two churches, 
and instead of filling and emptying the church with split-second 
precision, and little or no sermon, why do not these intelligent 
earthers ask the Holy Father to have Mass at 6, 8, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6? 
They would not then need two churches. They could have a Missa 
Cantata, or even a solemn Mass, not once but every time on Sun- 
day. They could have a sermon, instead of seven minutes of an- 
nouncements and five minutes of instruction.’’ (Five minutes for 
fifty-two Sundays makes about four hours a year — a kid studying 
Latin grammar gets that much a week.) 

They could make the Mass of the Learners (the man from Mars 
says) what it is intended to be: a device of prayer and instruction, 
instead of something no one understands because they cannot hear, 
and, if they could hear, they could not understand, anyhow, be- 
cause it is in the wrong language. They could (he says) ask the 
Holy Father to have it in English and he would bless them for 
their request. In the U.S.A. (where the Mars fellow happened to 
land) that was done once.” The trouble was they asked to have the 
Mass of the Learners in the American tongue (which happened to 

*In the mission town of St. Francois Xavier on the island of Montreal. In it 


live 3,000 Catholic Indians. They have been singing Gregorian chant in the 
Iroquois language for more than 200 years. 
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be Iroquois at the time) instead of English. But they received per. 
mission and, so far as I know, still have it in Iroquois, which goes 
to show, if it goes to show anything, that we should give the 
country back to the Iroquois, or else ask for English the next time, 

One of the loveliest pictures of the war is that of the convoy at 
sea, and the Chaplain going from ship to ship all day Sunday, and 
having Mass, and having all the Catholics on the ship there (after 
the Protestants had a Reformation’s dozen) and most of them 
going to holy Communion, morning and afternoon and evening, 
and the lucky Chaplain falling asleep with his boots on in his 
home bunk, tired and happy as heaven. That was because they all 
lived in the wake of a torpedo. Well, all of us are on a ship now, 
though we call it a continent; and all of us live in the wake of a 
torpedo, though we call it an A-bomb. 

In a town called Emmaus Mass was said in the evening and 
Christ came to those timid few in the crepuscular breaking of 
bread. Now we place limits in time to the courteous Christ, whos 
love we circumscribe by saying if You come to us, like the chaplain 
from ship to ship, You must come before noon. In the afternoon 
we are not receiving. 


PAUL BUSSARD 
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TIME FOR TOMORROW 


THE PROPOSED PERMANENT CALENDAR AND ITS EFFECTS 
ON THE LITURGY OF THE CHURCH 


IME, like the weather, is something about which many 
people complain, but about which they can do nothing. 
Throughout history man has devised methods of calcu- 
lating time based on the regularity manifested in the 
phenomena of celestial change. The earth’s rotation 

serves as a means of determining a complete day. The four seasons 
divide the year into natural quarters. The elliptical circuit of the 
earth about the sun marks one year. Every four years we add an 
extra day to compensate for the slight difference between the solar 
year and our measurement of it. 


Our present calendar, introduced by Pope Gregory XIII in 
1582, has been accurate and useful, but has had the one disad- 
vantage that it is irregular and unstable. A slight revision, called 
the World Calendar, is proposed. This new calendar would divide 
the year into equal quarters of 91 days. The first month of each 
quarter would have 31 days (26 weekdays, 5 Sundays) ; the other 
two months of each quarter would have 30 days (26 weekdays, 4 
Sundays). At the end of every year there would be an extra day 
added which would be a world holiday or holy day — called W or 
31 December. Every four years a similar leap year day would be 
added at the end of June — called W or 31 June. By this method 
the same date would always occur on the same day of the week. 
Mathematically the revised calendar would equal the present calen- 
dar; it would differ only in the way in which the days were com- 
puted. 


The business and social advantages have been the most empha- 
sized and publicized. Business statistics would be more easily com- 
puted; civil and school holidays could be permanently and advan- 
tageously planned or “‘staggered’’; etc. (At present successive years 
are never identical.) Nor is it strange that these economic and civic 
aspects of the question have been stressed. The information dis- 
seminated has been mainly directed at gaining the support of civic 
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organizations and of governments in order to revise the civil cal- 
endar. Those, therefore, sponsoring a revision in the civil calendar 
are interested in religious holy days only to the extent that they 
are also national holidays. either by law or custom, e. g., Christ- 
mas, Easter, etc. They recognize that the stabilizing of these feasts 
is for the jurisdiction of religious authorities. Thus, though they 
would like to see all religious feasts also stabilized, they leave this 
matter to ecclesiastical persons and groups, and advocate at least 
a permanent civil calendar. 


Since the advantages which would accrue to the Church through 
the use of a permanent calendar have not been widely publicized, 
some Catholics have assumed the only advantages would be eco- 
nomic or social, and have therefore opposed the suggestion of a 
permanent calendar for the feasts of the Church. Or if they have 
not taken this antagonistic position, they are, generally, at least 
indifferent to the entire question. As Father Conrad M. Morin, 
O.F.M., has pointed out in an excellent article reprinted in the 
Journal of Calendar Reform,’ two main benefits would be derived 
by the Church’s use of a perpetual calendar, viz., the simplification 
of the missal and of the breviary. A permanent Ordo would make 
the missal easier to use — and who would not wish this? A per- 
manent ecclesiastical calendar would be an obvious benefit to those 
who recite the divine office. 


It must be emphasized here that a permanent calendar (civil 
or religious) would not make the year monotonous by removing 
the variety provided by the present calendar. The variety of the 
year is not due to any particular calendar, but rather to the fact 
that many different seasonal and festive events succeed each other. 
Order does not preclude variety. The seasons of the year follow in 
regular order and bring with them variety. If disordered variety 
were the purpose of a variable calendar, then one should logically 
change dates and days even more flexibly than at present. Why 
celebrate feasts on annual dates at all? Variety will not be lost but 
more perfect order gained by the use of a permanent calendar. 





*Rev. Conrad M. Morin, O.F.M., “Will the Jubilee Year 1950 Open the 
Era of a New Civil and Religious Calendar?’’ in Culture, December 1947 
(Quebec). (Translated from the French by Dr. Herbert L. Rasmussen in the 
Journal of Calendar Reform, 17, pp. 16-42. New York, 1948.) 
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TIME FOR TOMORROW 


Easter is the one feast of special importance in the question of 
stabilizing the ecclesiastical calendar, as at present it is not deter- 
mined by a particular date but rather by the vernal moon. It is 
important to know the reason why the Council of Nicea in 325 
A.D. ruled that Easter was to be celebrated on the Sunday follow- 
ing the full vernal moon. Some Christian communities had been 
celebrating the feast on the same day as the Jewish feast of the 
Passover, i.e., on the full vernal moon (the 14th of Nisan) ; others 
celebrated it on the Sunday following; while others observed it on 
definite dates, e.g. 25 March, 7 April. The Council therefore de- 
creed that ‘‘the brethren of the Orient should do as those of Rome 
and Alexandria, in order that all, with one voice and on the same 
day, unanimously celebrate the holy Easter festival.’ (Italics 


It is obvious from this ruling of the Council that the reason for 
this relative stabilization of Easter was uniformity among the vari- 
ous communities rather than any deference to the Jewish manner 
of determining the feast of the Passover. The Old Law has been 
supplanted by the New. The Paschal Lamb need no longer be pre- 
figured. The early Christians showed that they realized that they 
need not hold the Jewish manner of measuring time as sacred or 
obligatory for them when they chose the first day of the week to 
be their day of worship rather than the Jewish seventh. Nor did 
they follow the Jewish calendar based on the cycle of the moon, 
but adopted the solar cycle. It is interesting to note that the pro- 
posed permanent date for Easter, 8 April, would approximate the 
chronological anniversary, which is estimated as 9 April.” 

It is not the Catholic Church but some Protestant sects (such as 
the Seventh Day Adventists) who object to the proposed calen- 
dar on ‘“‘dogmatic’’ grounds. These Adventists and also some Jews 
object to the extra day as being contrary to the divine command to 
observe the Sabbath. They overlook the fact that the day is ex- 
pressly designed as a world holiday, and may therefore be cele- 
brated as a holy day. Do they think it wrong to worship God two 
days consecutively? The Jewish people have their own calendar, 





"Ibid., p. 39. (Quoted from C. Tondini de Quarenghi, I! decreto Niceno sull’ 
unificazione della Pasqua e S. Leone il Grande, Rome, 1900, pp. 15-16.) 


ours. ) 
*Ibid., p. 22. 
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though in practise they have been forced to use the Gregorian cal. 
endar. It is, moreover, the Gregorian not the Jewish calendar 
which is proposed for revision. 

The official position of the Catholic Church in regard to a per- 
manent Church calendar is stated by Pope Benedict XV in a letter 
to Cardinal Mercier: “‘In itself it is neither unsuitable nor forbid. 
den to deal with the question of a new Paschal date, . . . without 
forgetting, though, that the Church cannot admit seven continuons 
working days.’ In replying to the League of Nations committee 
which sought the opinion of the Holy See on the proposed per- 
manent calendar, particularly in regard to the stabilizing of Easter 
and the adding of extra or “‘neutral” or “‘inter-calary”’ days, the 
Papal Nuncio of Pope Pius XI wrote that ‘‘possible modifications 
in this matter, although they do not give rise to any dogmatic 
difficulty, would nevertheless result in the abandoning of firmly 
established traditions, from which it would be neither legitimate 
nor acceptable to depart without weighty reasons of a universal 
interest.’"* (Italics ours.) ‘“Thus it is seen that the position of the 
Holy See in this matter has been conditional. If sufficiently impor- 
tant reasons can be advanced for adopting a permanent calendar, 
then the Church would undoubtedly agree to this change. 

Are there, then, any reasons which might be considered by the 
Church as “‘weighty’’ enough and of ‘‘universal interest’’? We con- 
sider that some reasons (in addition to those advantages for the 
missal and breviary) may be found in a consideration of the effects 
a perpetual calendar would have on the liturgical life of the Church 
if it should be adopted by the state and not by the Church. The 
complications which would inevitably arise would be numerous 
and serious. After a permanent calendar would have been in civil 
and not religious use for one year, Catholics would find themselves 
observing not only Easter but also every Sunday on a day which 
would be a civil weekday. Catholics would also find that their 
weekdays as well as their numerical calendar dates differed from 





‘Original text reprinted in the article of Mgr. P. Piacenza, An expediat ut 
aliquid novi statuatur circa celebrationem diet Paschalis in Ecclesia catholica, 
published in Ephemerides liturgicae 32 (Rome, 1918), 248-249. 

°Text of the letter of Mgr. Maglione, then Nuncio at Berne, in reply to the 
League of Nations, in the Rapport relatif a la réforme du calendrier, published 
by the Communications and Transit Section, Geneva, 1926, p. 86. 
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those of their neighbors. All ordinary dealings with the rest of 
the citizens in the state would be practically impossible. Catholics 
would find themselves in the position of the Jewish people who, 
though they theoretically have their own calendar, have been forced 
by circumstances to adopt the calendar of their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors. Under these conditions Catholics would necessarily accept 
the permanent calendar for business and social activities and would 
try to use the non-revised, fluctuating calendar in their religious 
duties and devotions. 

The question of what feast would be celebrated by the Church 
on these extra days is a matter for the Sacred Congregation to 
decide. It provided for the leap year day in February of the non- 
revised Gregorian calendar. It can do so for 31 December and 31 
June. The Church does not lack saints, old or new, whose feasts 
could be celebrated on these days. The liturgy is replete with votive 
Masses. A Mass of Thanksgiving would be a very suitable way 
in which to end one year and begin another. A permanent Church 
calendar would not mean that no further feast could be added, but 
merely that the feasts would not be shifted around year after year. 

Is this question of a permanent calendar and its consequent rela- 
tion to the Church’s liturgy mere idle speculation? It is assuredly 
not that. Many nations have already approved this World Calen- 
dar. The House of Representatives and the Senate of the United 
States have before them bills for the approval and eventual adop- 
tion of this permanent calendar. It should be noted here that the 
League of Nations did not adopt a revised calendar, not because 
the nations were opposed to the question, but because, of the in- 
numerable plans of revision offered, it was unable to choose one 
in particular. Since that time one permanent calendar, the World 
Calendar, has won worldwide acceptance and has eliminated all 
the competition of the other plans. The Delegation of Peru has 
introduced to the Economic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions a bill (E/291) for the approval of this permanent calendar. 
After passage by the Council it will go before the General Assem- 
bly and, if passed, is to be adopted 1 Jan. 1950, when the two cal- 
endars would coincide. At this present time the prospects of its pas- 
sage seem excellent. This could be one bill on which all the dele- 
gates might agree. 
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One can therefore see that this matter should not be a thing of 
indifference to Catholics. The example of Pope Gregory XIII in 
giving the world a more perfect calendar should be a great inspin. 
tion to the Church of the twentieth century for cooperating with 
the nations of the world in achieving a yet more perfect and mor 
permanent calendar — especially as this new calendar would not 
only be a great benefit to the social and business activities of Cath- 
olics, but also, although only in an external yet in an important 
way, it would be of advantage to the liturgy of the Church, 


DATES OF MAJOR FEASTS IN A PERMANENT CALENDAR 
(These are based on 8 April as Easter Sunday.) 


DATE DAY FEAST 
1 January Sunday Circumcision 
eC Friday Epiphany 
5 February Sunday Septuagesima 
22 “8 Wednesday Ash Wednesday 
24 March Sunday Passion Sunday 
_ ”™ Monday Annunciation 
1 April Sunday Palm Sunday 
dh Sunday Easter Sunday 
16 May Thursday Ascension Thursday 
es Sunday Pentecost 
7 June Thursday Corpus Christi 
1 July Sunday Precious Blood 
15 August Wednesday Assumption 
8 September Friday Nativity of Mary 
29 October Sunday Christ the King 
1 November Wednesday All Saints 
26 Ms Sunday 26th Sunday after Pentecost 
3 December Sunday ist Sunday of Advent 
8 51 Friday Immaculate Conception 
25 = Monday Christmas 


THOMAS Morris, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
NEWS FROM EUROPE 


ATHER Ivor Daniel’s charming letter in the September 
issue, together with the good news of Father Clifford 
Howell, have a cheering effect, because both come from a 
land from which others have been reporting nothing but 
gloom. It is true, there is little song and dance about this 

quiet apostolate; and this may be the reason why on-the-spot ob- 
servers with a less rosy disposition gave us the impression that, 
apart from a few bright stars, England, Wales and Scotland were 
still in the dark night preceding the liturgical movement. 


There has been very good news from Austria, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany. Pius Parsch’s respectful but frank analysis of the 
forces that were at play before Mediator Dei appeared, together 
with an equally clear and courageous analysis of the local disturb- 
ance center of Freiburg by Dom Lambert Beaudouin, were a joy 
to read. So many details must escape us here, since we are so far 
from the storm centers and our own liturgical movement did not 
see the ‘‘heroic’’ day of the 1920’s. 


Another great step forward is the fine issue of Maison Dieu 
which is built around the late Dom Odo Casel. It contains the 
first attempt to confront the by now famous ‘‘Mystery theology” 
of Dom Casel with the new encyclical, by Dom Jean Hild, a monk 
of Clervaux. I sincerely hope that this excellent article will appear 
in translated form in O.F. and that the latter will also carry a 
resumé of Fr. C. V. Heris, O.P.’s scholarly and profound investi- 
gation of the theological import of the Mysterium. If someone 
could add J. H. Dalmais, O.P.’s summary of this startling and 
truly “‘epoch-making”’ discovery of Dom Casel to the foregoing, 
the American public would have an opportunity to see Father 
Casel’s thesis in the light of scholarly appraisal by men who agree 
with him. Which reminds me of a letter from a prominent maga- 
zine editor, about ten years ago, in which he told me in a con- 
descending way that “after all, nobody could say that Odo Casel 
is a theologian.”” If one man can keep orthodox dogma scholars 
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busy for thirty years running, and keep the discussion going all by 
himself, he certainly must be some kind of theologian! 

There is more good news from France. A year ago we gave ; 
report from the diocese of Nice. This time it is from the famous 
Vendée, which has the reputation of being the most conservative 
province of France. Its bishop, Msgr. Cazaux of Lucon, has de. 
clared a “‘year of the Mass.’’ He announced his intention in a lenten 
pastoral letter and followed it up with a priests’ congress on July 
29 and 30. This very fact shows an interesting feature of French 
sacerdotal life: the bishops call their priests to congresses in which 
they hear first-rate papers and are allowed to discuss them freely. 
Thus they are being briefed for concerted action according to a 
definite program. 

It is interesting to read the follow-up pastoral instructions of 
the Bishop to his clergy. It is obvious that this is a plan of strategy 
arrived at in these discussicns and papers. It must be an inspiring 
experience to see a bishop lead in the spiritual and pastoral field 
with bold ideas and courageous initiative. A few years ago, at 
another, larger priests’ congress, the lower clergy had been asked 
what they would like to see changed in their dealings with their 
superiors in France. The answer was: less red tape and desk bish- 
ops and more leadership in spiritualibus, more human contacts and 
less of the boss-employee relationships (which must have pre- 
vailed overseas) . 

Here are the directives for the diocese of Lucon given with au- 
thoritative sanction and previous briefing of the clergy: 

Move your congregation as close to the altar as you can, to let 
them really participate. Celebrate facing the people only on excep- 
tional occasions and with the Bishop’s permission. (While this 
sounds restrictive, it really is a permission to do something which 
some people still regard as an unorthodox innovation.) 


After this it regulates the use of three kinds of low Mass. First, 
the Mass with running commentary — something to be done only 
rately and sparingly. The Mass next mentioned, “en choeur parlé,” 
is unfortunately neither distinguished against other forms, nor 
fully explained, nor very highly recommended, ‘‘as it does not 


follow the priest’s prayer closely enough.’’ I suspect it is one of 
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FROM EUROPE 


those paraphrases recited concomitantly with the priest: bowdler- 
ized Confiteor, Gloria, offertory prayers, Communion prayers, 
which give a general idea of the Mass. There always seem to be 
these “grandes passus extra viam’’ in nascent liturgical movements. 


The third form, dialog Mass, is highly recommended, but a 
very timely warning is added: not to have it all the time, since the 
best routine, as routine, kills interest and appreciation. 


The chapter about hymns during Mass, vernacular or Latin, 
after condemning the “‘bad”’ ones, says something about the good 
ones sung at the wrong time: e.g., singing a motet (Ave verum) 
ora hymn (O Salutaris) after consecration. Msgr. Ronald Knox 
makes the same point in his new book on the Mass (Mass in Slow 
Motion) by saying tersely: ““That isn’t Mass, that’s Benediction.” 
The Bishop says it more pontifically: ‘“These are hymns of pure 
adoration, honoring the real presence of the God-Man on the 
altar, but risking that the faithful lose sight of the fact that Mass 
is a sacrifice and that we are at the heart of the action at the mo- 
ment of consecration and should therefore assume the right attitude 
with our whole being: ‘Unde et memores . . . offerimus’ and not 
‘adoramus’.”” Unless we educate our Sisters they will continue to 
sing these eucharistic Benediction or Communion chants at the 
wrong moment. It is like weeping at a joke and laughing at a sad 
story. 


What follows next pleases me most for its forthright and con- 
sistent firmness: ‘‘If the above be true, it is all the more unbecoming 
to perform during Mass any prayer that is not in conformity with 
the rites and the Mystery of the altar, such as the rosary, morning 
prayers, etc.” But what about Mediator Dei? If I read both docu- 
ments right, the Bishop of Lucon is speaking of communal prayers, 
aloud, while the encyclical explains the different degrees of closer 
or less close participation of the individual at Mass and shows that 
there are people who are either too illiterate, or too individualistic, 
or too old in their ways to share in the more perfect participation, 
and who should not be dealt with harshly when they try to “be 
present” in a remote way, e.g., by means of the beads or just a 
general prayerful disposition. 
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Then the Bishop goes on to warn against the tendency of always 
defending the less perfect against the best things: “‘Avoid having 
tacked onto the Mass all supplementary devotions and Benediction 
services. The Mass is the most excellent prayer and there is nothing 
superior to it,’’ nothing good enough, in fact, to supplement it, 


This throws an interesting light on a kindred problem. In all 
lands there seems to be a tendency on the part of the liturgists to 
leave out the so-called ‘“‘Leonine prayers’’ when there is a reason- 
able cause to do so, accepted as such by ‘‘approved authors’’: e.g., 
when there is a special solemnity, a sermon, many Communions, 
or when the character of the Mass makes it ‘‘not private’’ (wed- 
ding Mass, conventual Mass). In all discussions of this matter, 
those who don’t mind additions of the most heterogeneous devo- 
tions “‘on top’’ of Mass will always answer: “I think that to pray 
for Russia is a very good cause.”’ It sure is, and we should do so 
all the time, especially in the proper place during the Canon, in the 
collects, in special services, in our private prayers. We also should 
do so with these Leonine prayers, re-dedicated to Russia when they 
lost their prime purpose by the Lateran Treaties, i.e., after private 
Mass; but let us avoid the appearance as if they were an integral 
part of Mass, which is best done by leaving them out when th 
law provides. F 


The Bishop next recommends the reading by a well-trained lay- 
man of vernacular translations of the introit, collects, epistle and 
gospel, etc., and asks the priests always to announce to the congre- 
gation which Mass they are going to say. 


He emphasizes that the end of all this is the sung Mass in rela- 
tion to which all other forms are only substitutes and educational 
means. He wants the people to respond; and he wants the schola 
to sing polyphonal offertories, as well as communions ‘‘while the 
people receive holy Communion’’ — in spite of the letter of our 
present rubrics.’ ‘““Take heed that you do not deprive the people 
of their share in singing. The Mass is neither a concert nor a silent 
hearing.”’ For all this, special parish courses and frequent, short 
practices before and after Mass are recommended, to weed out mis- 
takes, for instance. 





*Cf. note in Liturgical Briefs. 
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FROM EUROPE 


“The bodily gestures of the congregation are in themselves a 
token of a live participation of the faithful. Carried out together, 
they indicate oneness of souls, perfect harmony’ — and not soul- 
less regimentation. Even at low Mass the faithful should stand 
during the preface and sit while the epistle is read and the offerings 
are prepared. 

Cut down announcements and prayers at sermon time: mime- 
ograph or print your announcements, the Bishop says, and tell 
your faithful to make their special intentions not by repeated Our 
Fathers but at the two mementos during the Canon. 

Have leaflet missals in the pews, especially at weddings or funer- 
als, and a second priest who through short directive explanations 
helps all present to celebrate — in their own lay way — with the 
priest. 

What about Mass in stadiums and parks? ‘‘Neither recollection 
nor reverence gains by them. You don’t need them at every kind of 
congress or rally. The church building is the proper place.’’ After 
all, the Mass is not an impressive means for mass demonstrations, 
and this for two reasons: it should never be used as a means to 
another end, and, when you really inspect its “demonstrating” 
values, are they so great? Can the symbolical, subdued, reverential 
and strictly regulated: Mystery really compete with pageants, mys- 
tery plays, speaking choruses and the like, which are so impressive 
in the open air? The Oberammergau or Union City passion plays 
are most useful and inspiring spectacles; but what was derived 
from the intimacy of the Last Supper has hardly in itself the fan- 
fare and loud drama required for a ‘“‘big show.”’ 

All of these directives have been debated in this and other maga- 
zines. But to have them as directives of the ordinary of a conserva- 
tive diocese in the old country is something different. It shows 
the timid and over-cautious that the liturgical movement is on the 
right way. Encouragement has been rare for us. We are all the 
more grateful to His Excellency. 


H. A. R. 
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THE PROSPECT BEFORE US 


HE present writer was asked recently by a monk of a con- 
templative house what progress was being made in the out- 
side world in the revival of worship. He was obliged to reply that, 
so far as external evidence of a return to sung Masses, Vespers and 
other such celebrations was concerned, there was very little sign 
indeed of any fruit at all for a hundred, or fifty, or twenty-five 
years — however far back one dates the revival movement — of 
writing and exhorting, of railing and ranting and argument. | 
speak mainly of this country (England) ; there is reason to believe 
that in Europe a greater impression has been made, since the tra- 
dition was not so wholly lost on the Continent as here. Yet even 
there, God might say, ‘““Adhuc cor eorum longe a me est — Their 
heart is still far from Me.” 
The hard core of resistance and indifference remains. Why? 
Many reasons, perhaps, but two of them would certainly be the 
following. First, the whole texture of industrial life — to which 
we gave birth — is against that of the Christian life of which 
Christian worship is the chief visible expression. Hence, while that 
way of life remains unmodified little progress can be expected. 
Second, the innate complacency of the Catholic with things as 
they are. What is, is the ideal. He imagines that never in any time 
or place were things not done as they now are done. He does not 
think that possibly a Catholic of earlier centuries, practically up 
till the 16th or 17th, might find it difficult to recognize Christian 
worship in the state it is now in. He has been schooled to believe 
that there exists an iron uniformity of religious practice through- 
out the Catholic world here and now, and that that uniformity 
corresponds to what he knows. He is entombed darkly in parochial- 
ism of time and of place. Quis revolvit nobis lapidem — Who shall 
roll back the stone for us? 
Yet, even in spite of all this, perhaps we might have gone 
further in all this time, if we had been disciplined harder from 
above: if the guiding staff had been laid about us more firmly, if 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


we had not been allowed so freely like sheep to go each one in his 
own way. 


It seems very likely, however, that the titanic upheaval of the 
War, like the earthquake at the crucifixion and the resurrection, 
has burst open, for a time, the tombs in which we were imprisoned, 
and that if we sally forth all shall yet be well. It seems not im- 
probable that industrialism may be modified and rationalized. 
Instead of yielding all to machinery, there may be some re-defining 
of the respective scopes of machine manufacture and of handiwork. 
Perhaps the trend which, according to reports, has shown itself in 
France, whereby the clergy train to work in factories and carry on 
their ministry right among the workers as workers, will also play 
a part in the new order of things. If such readjustments emerge, 
they will provide a setting altogether more favorable in many 
ways for the growth of the spirit of worship and for its expression 
in the corporate celebration of the holy Mass and offices of the 
Church. 


A reform of the way of life such as that suggested above has by 
no means yet shown itself, and the future is still very much on a 
knife-edge; there is still only too great a possibility that things may 
become worse rather than better. There are signs that among the 
common folk there is a definite resolve that the kind of life we 
knew before the War must not continue, but give way to some- 
thing which permits of more real freedom of the spirit. Greater 
spiritual liberty, a higher standard of spiritual life is what folk are 
groping after — not, indeed, clearly. Only a few have a clear 
inkling of the truth, others are vague as to the true trend of their 
dissatisfaction. 


Among the more intelligent of the myriad men who have served 
in the Forces and have seen something of quite different ways of 
life in strange lands, a new scale of values is in formation. 


So the first cause of the failure (hitherto) of the worship revival, 
namely, the inimical world of society, is in a state of flux, and the 
moment is ripe for giving it the right twist and bias. The second 
— complacency — has also been shaken in many spheres, though 
perhaps not in the matter of the mode of worship and prayer. Cur- 
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rent fashions are not questioned much, even now, by many. This 
still calls for the right kind of jolt. 

Apostles of liturgical revival have often been accused — some. 
times rightly — of being too antiquarian in their approach, of 
being too concerned with things which are no longer a real expres- 
sion of popular religion. In defence of the historical turn of mind, 
thus pilloried, let it only be said that it is a part of the quality of 
a completely Catholic mind to be at home with the ways of former 
ages, just as it is a part of Catholic culture to be familiar in some 
measure with the ways of different parts of the Catholic body at the 
present time. The Catholic mind should encompass other ages in 
time and other places in the present, for the Catholic is the heir 
of eternity. 

Our urban industrial mode of life is so far removed from the 
Christian norm that few realize that the violent truncations and 
distortions of her worship and sacraments that the Church has had 
to allow in order that the faithful might still have access to them 
at all, are far from the ideal; far even from the practice still sur. 
rent among our Eastern fellow Christians, who have not come % 
wholly under the sway of the industrial revolution. 

By way of example, let us briefly contrast the Eastern and the 
Western way of administering the sacrament of penance. (I bas 
my description of the Eastern method on the form of prayer given 
in Eastern Orthodox Prayers, published by the (Anglican) Fel- 
lowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius.) All will be familiar with 
the silent rows of independent penitents outside the confessional 
box. There is no external ceremonial; for the summoning up of th 
will to amendment, the sense of contrition, each one is dependent 
on his own resources, so often meagre. There is no stimulus from 
without. In the Greek or Slav Church, however, the penitents as- 
semble together before the altar, as for a public function, and th 
priest leads them in a litany of prayer for mercy and forgiveness; 
addresses them with an exhortation to beware ‘‘lest having com 
to a physician they depart unhealed.’’ Then each penitent is led 
apart out of earshot, but in the open church in the presence of all, 
and makes confession, then absolution is publicly given. Thus th 
‘liturgical character’ of this sacrament is better preserved, and it 
significance for the whole Body of Christ is made plainer. In th 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


West, certain other sacraments — baptism, marriage, extreme unc- 
tion — have similarly lost their public character through the trun- 
cation imposed on them by the conditions of our way of life, and 
the individualistic mentality it fosters. 

To conclude, perhaps the moment of history has come when at 
last the conditions are ripe for the new blossoming of Christian 
living with the worship of the Church as the heart and motive- 
power behind it. The old materialist empire is for the moment in 
ruins. Many still think in terms of bread and circuses, few perhaps 
yet realize what ascetic standards of life we shall all be obliged to 
accept, compared with the luxury of variety and plenty which we 
calmly enjoyed in now vanished days. This can be a blessing, re- 
ducing the tyranny of material things over us. Perhaps even, the 
threat of the atom bomb will result in more widely scattered towns 
and villages, in smaller communities that can serve as a more so- 
ciable, fertile ground for Christian ways of life. 

Whatever the outcome, Pope Pius XI voiced what must be our 
attitude: It is good to be alive in these days of decision, when 
everything we do weighs so greatly in the balance. 

BASIL N. ALDRIDGE 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. REMBERT Sora, O.S.B., monk of 

St. Procopius’ Abbey, Lisle, Ill., carries on his prayer and 
work at Holy Cross Mission, Fifield, Wis. — ABIGAIL Mc- 
CARTHY is a short story writer and a regular columnist of Today, 
besides being the wife of candidate for Congress Gene McCarthy 
of St. Paul, and a busy mother. — REV. PAUL BUSSARD, an as- 
sociate editor, is the founder and editor-in-chief of the Leaflet 
Missal and the Catholic Digest. — MR. THOMAS Morris, S.J., 
teaches at Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox, Mass. — BASIL 
N. ALDRIDGE, a lay Oblate of Prinknash Abbey, is a frequent 
contributor of liturgical articles to English periodicals. The St. 
John’s Abbey Press recently published his The Spirit of St. Ben- 
yal The Principles of His Rute for Oblates and for the Modern 

an. 
& 


We are happy to announce that in the new volume, beginning 
with the next issue, we shall be privileged to carry a series of 
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articles on the Blessed Virgin, by the Very Rev. Fr. James O’- 
Mahony, O.F.M.Cap., of Cork, Ireland. Fr. James became friends 
with Dom Virgil Michel at Louvain, in 1925, and has been our 
associate editor ever since Volume I. Author of no less than eighteen 
books and of numerous articles, much in demand as retreat master 
and lecturer, professor of philosophy at the University, and more 
recently Provincial of the Irish Capuchins, he must be one of the 
busiest men in all Ireland. We are the more grateful, therefore, for 
his fraternal interest in O. F. His volume on The Mother of 
Jesus (cf. Vol. XIX, pp. 93ff.) is perhaps the best translation 
of the theology of Mary into terms of devotional life in English. 
The articles he will write for us will be based largely on the texts 
of missal and breviary for the feasts of Mary. 

Also planned for the next volume is a definite improvement and 
enlargement of our book review section. A dozen new members, 
from throughout the country, have been added to our reviewing 
staff. A better coverage of European liturgical (and theological) 
magazines is likewise being arranged. 

May we in turn beg our readers for a more active cooperation 
with our work. This could be expressed, first, in articles or “‘letters 
to the editor’: about the improvement of liturgical life in parish, 
religious communities, families, and personal devotion; descriptions 
of what has been done, suggestions of what might be. Secondly, by 
introducing others to O. F. (e. g., Christmas gift subscriptions). 
Our list of readers is, in quality, first rate; in quantity, still woe- 
fully small. Please help us secure more. It will very likely prove a 
‘permanent investment’’: for our percentage of renewals, by com- 
parison with other religious periodicals, is phenomenally high. Un- 
less liturgical ideas and ideals reach a larger number of clerical and 
religious leaders in particular, the liturgical apostolate will never 
become the force in American Catholic life that is essential for spir- 
itual maturity. 

¢ 


H. A. R. in his Timely Tract makes reference to the rubrics 
about the time of singing the Communion verse. In the latest issue 
of Caecilia (Vol. 74, No. 4, pp. 129f.) Rev. Francis A. Brunner, 
C.SS.R., answers the point at length. To the question, ‘‘May the 
Communion verse be sung while holy Communion is being given 
to the people?’ he gives an emphatic Yes. The direction of the 
Liber Usualis, ‘‘sumpto Sanctissimo Sacramento,” he says, ‘‘un- 
doubtedly refers to the celebrant and not to the rest of the faith- 
ful, as may be deduced from an equivalent rubric in the Ceremonial 
of Bishops.’’ Nor is there anything ambiguous about the rubric in 
the missal (X, 9). It states that at a solemn Mass, if holy Com- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


munion be distributed, the deacon and subdeacon receive before 
the others. Then it adds very plainly: “In the meantime the anti- 
phon which is called the Communio is sung by the choir.” Fr. 
Brunner concludes: ‘“That is the official direction, and its unequiv- 
ocal meaning is: Sing the Communion chant during the distribu- 
tion of the Eucharist to the faithful.’’ And since, in addition, songs 
to the Blessed Sacrament (in Latin) are permitted, a fortiori the 
psalms corresponding to the Communion verses. Altar and Home 
Press, Conception, Mo., has issued an inexpensive little booklet 
with a number of such psalms, marked for singing according to 
the various modes. This summer, both at the Notre Dame Litur- 
gical School and at the Boston Liturgical Week, the Communion 
antiphon was thus sung, and repeated in whole or in part after 
every two stanzas of the respective psalms. Hearing brought con- 
viction to most — besides breaking what usually amounts to a 
distractingly long silence. 
* 


His Excellency, Bishop Edwin V. O'Hara of Kansas City, who 
accompanied the Confraternity pilgrimage to Rome in late August, 
at his private audience with the Pope presented to him the homage 
of the Liturgical Conference, and its gratitude for the encyclical 
Mediator Dei as well as for the new version of the psalms. Our 
Holy Father expressed his happiness at the reception accorded the 
encyclical, and was pleased to extend his blessing to the Conference 
for its efforts in spreading the knowledge of its teaching. 


o 


The Most Rev. Charles P. Greco of Alexandria, La., who as 
Msgr. Greco was local chairman of the New Orleans Liturgical 
Week in 1945, has graciously consented to become a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Conference. 


* 


The Benedictines of Westminster Priory, just outside the city of 
Vancouver, B. C., held their annual Liturgical Week, for priests, 
religious and laity, August 2 to 6. Archbishop Duke of Vancouver 
again encouraged the work by means of a letter of generous com- 
mendation. The main talks centered around the encyclical Mediator 
Dei. Congregationally sung high Mass and Compline opened and 
closed each day. The Priory conducts the seminary for the Arch- 
diocese. We know of no other seminary, except that of Conception 
Abbey in Missouri, where the students’ daily spiritual life and 
intellectual training are so closely integrated with the liturgy. 
Where there is such life, there is also every reason for hope in the 
future of the liturgical apostolate in that region. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
PUBLIC PRAYER OF RELIGIOUS 


To the Editor: — Permit me to add a remark on your neat — and un- 
fortunately too true — analysis of the problems of worship among lay 
religious (in the September issue). While I believe that much of what 
you said is accurate, I’m afraid your solution is, for me, inadequate. Be- 
cause there are so many “traditions” to be suppressed or modified before 
one can even think of introducing the divine office (even in modified 
form — which, because it is not the integral prayer of the Church, would 
also ultimately prove unsatisfactory), it would, perhaps, be more oppor- 
tune and valuable bic et nunc to work for the conforming of individual 
practices. This might be done, for example, by showing the unity of 
mind which necessarily exists between the Founders or Foundresses and 
the spirit of the Church. Hence it could be evidenced that certain modi- 
fications in prayer-life (introduction of the office, etc.) are merely the 
fulfilment of the (unexpressed) mind of the Founder — which mind to 
many sometimes seems more important than the mind of the Church. 
This unfortunate attitude merits some respect: since it seems that there 
should exist in public worship of religious communities some aspect of 
the spirit of the Founder. This type of preparation would break ground 
for future adoptions more in conformity with the truly traditional spirit 
of the Church. — In conclusion: could O. F. publish an occasional essay 
on the place of mental prayer, the work of the lay religious in the divine 
economy, the reparative function of the “terrible day-in-and-day-out,” 
etc.; and analyze these not in a spirit of pious conformism, but in a man- 
ner to introduce a true change in the general ethos. Hacc oraiio mea. 
Illinois BROTHER N. 


To the Editor: — Please continue to shout what you have to say: I wish 
it could be from the top floor of the Empire State Building. It is seeping 
slowly into religious communities, but too slowly; and where there is worry 
about “keeping out the spirit of the world” there should be instead your 
positive program and the world would not hold any interest for us other 
than a challenge to “restore it to Christ.” It is hard indeed to change 
what we've been doing “for a hundred — or two hundred — years,” and 
yet we boast about the spirit of adventure in our Foundresses. They built 
an edifice in the span of a few years, and then we sat down on the door- 
step instead of working with the same amount of vigor in letting the 
Holy Spirit work through us in building “bigger and better” and more 
edifices as He would have them built today. 
New York SIsTER A. 


To the Editor: —I was delighted to read the comment on the prayer of 
religious. Many of us see eye to eye with you on these matters. I do hope 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


you will be able to do something about it: we can’t! Very frequently, 
even, our meditations read aloud have no relation whatever to the feast of 
the day or season. Thousands of religious use Vercruysse’ volumes; the 
price has gone up to $7.00 a set, but not even the grammatical errors 
have been corrected. Please speak up again and again. Sacrosanct “tradi- 
tion” can so easily become a deadening rut. 

Pennsylvania SisTER M. 


To the Editor: — Your treatment of nuns at their prayers in the Sep- 
tember “Liturgical Briefs” will doubtless improve your public relations 
cum devoto femineo sexu. This must be the first time that anyone in the 
writing Church acknowledged that it makes any difference what kind of 
prayers are said in convents. It is a further subtle flattery to assume that 
the woman determines her devotions on her own. Up to now Sister thought 
the Church was divine and that she could mumble away in peace — like 
Father. 

No thinking person could disagree with your arraignment of pietistic 
practices in convents. To most religious of this generation, what you have 
to say on that score is a mild understatement. 

But when you begin to ascribe causes, you need a little help from the 
inner sanctum. There is just about no connection between the Holy Habit 
and the spiritual life. The Habit is ours and we love it and we — and our 
Mothers Superior — are prone to leave it alone. It takes profound senti- 
ment on the inside over a long period to raise a hemline or omit a fold. 
The spiritual attitude of the Sisters, on the contrary, is affected to a 
marked degree by the:-Church in which they live and work. Prayer-life is 
not exactly flexible but it responds inevitably, if slowly, to external in- 
fluences from retreat masters, spiritual teachers, books, and especially 
from pastors. 

Let me cite one example. It is years since I have seen a Community 
with the temerity to go to holy Communion outside of Mass. The change 
can only be ascribed to the pain registered by a few chaplains when the 
unliturgical practice was current. 

In the same issue of O. F. you told us how discouraged you were at 
the Boston Week by the “relatively small representation of the local 
clergy.” In a pertinent footnote, you pointed out that ten times as many 
clergymen got to the National Catholic Building Convention and Expo- 
sition in Chicago as showed up at the National Liturgical Week in Boston. 
(The Sisters who turned out to the Boston Week doubtless feel the sat- 
isfaction of those in the pews who take the scolding for the hunters and 
fishers who don’t get to Mass on Sunday.) 

In that disparity in attendance, you may search for your cause. The 
remedy is to take the liturgy to the building conventions. There is the 
channel through which to influence Reverend Mother. Who but the 
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builders could afford to get out a pretty, two-tone edition of The Office 
for the Week of the Building Convention and Exposition? In Latin and 
English, of course, complete with asterisks. 

May I remark in passing that Sisters are a bit above the average at 
choric reading? And also that it would do no good whatever to know 
the whole Short Breviary by heart in order to join in with more than the 
Gloria Patri at the Liturgical Week? Neither the form nor the language 
are the same. 

Something more vital than footing the liturgical bill is contained in the 
suggestion of going to the builders’ convention. It is essential to the lit- 
urgy that those who praise God be actuated by a profound love of God 
and man. They can not be individualists. They must live the social teach- 
ing of the Gospel. One wonders how Catholic the attitudes were toward, 
say, capitalism, labor, war, racism, at the National Catholic Builders’ 
Convention and Exposition. 

A lot could be learned on both sides by builders and liturgists. When 
the smoke cleared away, I think there would be no Builders’ Convention 
nor Liturgical Week left. There might be in every diocese each year three 
Liturgical Study Institutes (limited to one hundred participants). One 
would be for priests, one for Sisters, one for the laity. Precision and per- 
fection in performance would be secondary to an ever more abundant 
flowering of the loving spirit of the Mystical Body of Christ. Liturgical 
esthetes would stop thinking of the liturgy as an art-form and building 
enthusiasts would never consider it as a balance sheet. Pax tecum! 


SisTER CLARE HENRY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SACRAMENTAL WAY. Edited by Mary Perkins. Sheed & Ward, New 

York, N. Y. 1948. Pp. xii-404. Cloth, $5.00. 

A careful reading of this book has left the definite impression upon me 
that it is a veritable Liturgica Americana, 1941-1946. For these years, 
The Sacramental Way presents the liturgical movement as it actually 
exists in the U.S.A. with all the variations and color of our happy-go- 
lucky melting-pot of nations and races. Hence, I warn the meticulous 
reader not to be disconcerted, as I was at first, to see occasionally such a 
variety of terminology in the definition of the same word. In due course 
the reader will find out, as I did, the explanation: this book has not been 
authored by one person, but edited from many speeches and many discus- 
sions (by clerics, religious of both sexes and lay people from every part 
of the country) at six Liturgical Weeks. Therefore this feature of the 
book is quite understandable. 

The real wonder is the genius of the editor, Mary Perkins, in having 
obviously skimmed the cream from the milk of many speeches and discus- 
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sions with such remarkable insight into liturgical values as to produce a 
book with a clear and fundamental theme, sub-divided into the most im- 
portant considerations of sacred liturgy and illustrated by the wealth and 
variety and color of our all-embracing American scene. 


Moreover, Mary Perkins did this constructive work with such deftness 
“gs to deceive even the elect,” for anyone who made speeches and dis- 
cussed things at the various Liturgical Weeks could easily imagine that 
he or she saw in the book at least a suggestion of cream, skimmed from 
the milk of their contributions. However, there are times when even this 
deftness of the editor is pierced by the innate genius of our liturgical 
leaders, for example, Monsignors Hellriegel, Morrison and Hillenbrand, 
liturgical writers like Fathers Reinhold and Ellard, priests like Fathers 
Laukemper and Ehmann, monks like Irmin Vitry, O.S.B., and Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., nuns like Sister Madaleva, C.S.C., and Sister M. Julie. 
O.P.,.lay people like Theresa Miller and Julian Ryan, and those two now 
departed but fondly remembered pastors, Fathers Winnen and Huelsmann. 
Their characteristic diction and zeal for the sacred liturgy can readily be 
detected in The Sacramental Way, for the greater joy of us all. 

I agree with Father Shawn Sheehan (who by the way has appended 
some “Suggestions for Study,” pages 377-389, which it would be worth- 
while scanning carefully before reading the book itself) that the theme is: 
“Christianity is life and membership in Christ,” i.e., the Christian life 
is participation in Christ’s life in that Mystical Body of His of which He 
is the Head and we are the members. 

A mere indication of the contents of the following six chief parts of the 
book will show how this theme runs through the whole like a /eitmotif: 
I. The True Christian Spirit; II. Action in Christ, i. e., our part in the 
Mass; III. Life in Christ, i.e., the life through the sacraments; IV. The 
Parish, i.e., the Church in a particular place; V. Not I, But Christ; VI. 
Reestablishing All Things in Christ. 


Just as an example of how this theme is worked out in the chapters of 
any of the book’s chief parts, let me illustrate by Chapter V, one of the 
briefest of them, entitled, ‘Not I, But Christ,” i. e., common and indi- 
vidual activity of Christ’s members. This part is subdivided into four 
chapters: piety, prayer, asceticism (sometimes called spiritual exercises) 
and the religious education of Catholic youth. 


As far as piety, prayer and asceticism are concerned, the activities in 
common are liturgical, centering in the daily Mass, wherein we are made 
one with Christ and our neighbors, the weekly Friday abstinence, the 
ember day fasting, prayer and almsgiving (embracing, as they do, the 
war against the world, the flesh and the devil and leading to participation 
in the chastity, obedience and poverty of our Head), and then the great 
annual retreat of Lent for the purpose of regaining our baptismal inno- 
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cence by dying to sin with Christ in the Mass that we might rise with 
Him to a new life on Easter morn. On the other hand, private or indi- 
vidual piety, prayer and asceticism, without replacing these liturgical 
functions, have their important place in preparing us for the activities 
of the Mystical Body in common, enabling us also to garner more fruit 
therefrom and retaining it longer thereafter. 


Since the religious education of youth has for its purpose to form Christ 
in the soul of the scudent, the liturgy must play a more vital role than 
has been given it since the later Middle Ages, because instructions, apart 
from the liturgy, can never reach the end proposed. Accordingly, The 
Sacramental Way rightly suggests that the teaching value of the liturgy 
(embracing, as it does, the whole gamut of doctrine and practices and, 
along with the liturgical functions, making available the grace that trans- 
lates this doctrine and these practices into action) be used either as a 
basis of instruction, with constant reference to the catechism for precise 
definition of terms, or, if it must be, vice versa. In either case much will 
depend on the teacher’s qualifications and zeal. 


The Sacramental Way shows some hesitation in finding the proper term 
to express the relationship between a particular parish and the Mystical 
Body of Christ by calling a parish a “Little Mystical Body,” a “cell” of 
that Body, etc. It is of course well known that both St. Paul and the 
Fathers after him never used the qualifying term, “Mystical,” but merely 
the expression, “the Body of Christ,” in referring to what we would today 
call a parish. In 1 Cor. 12:27, however, after telling the Church of 
Corinth, “You are the Body of Christ,” St. Paul adds, “and members in 
particular” (kai melee ek merous). 


St. John Chrysostom’s explanation of “in particular” (ek merous) sheds 
light on the question: “But what is the expression, in particular? (It 
means) ‘so far at least as pertains to you, and so far as naturally should 
receive edification from you.’ For because he has said, the Body, whereas 
the whole Body was not the Corinthian Church, but the Church in every 
part of the world, therefore he said, in particular: i.e., the Church 
among you is a part of the Church existing everywhere, and of the Body 
which is made up of all the Churches; so that not only with yourselves 
alone, but also with the whole Church throughout the world, you ought 
to be at peace, if at least you are members of the whole Body.” (Trans- 
lation from the Oxford Library of the Fathers.) Hence, it would seem 
to be perfectly proper to call a Catholic parish Christ’s Mystical Body 
of, say, St. Patrick’s, New York City. 


It should also be noted that Mary Perkins has appended a well-selected 
bibliography of popular and procurable books on almost every aspect of 
the liturgy, besides an index of authors whose speeches and remarks are 
here edited, and another practical index of subjects treated in the book. 
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And, finally, since The Sacramental Way is such a representative picture 

of the ideals of the liturgical movement and their realization between 

1941 and 1946 in the U.S.A., as presented at the annual Liturgical Weeks, 

the Liturgical Conference which sponsors those Weeks is itself to be 

highly commended for this service and patronized accordingly. 

Notre Dame University MicHaeEt Martuts, C.S.C. 
MEDITATIONS FOR EVERYMAN. Vol. II Pentecost to Advent. By Rev. 

Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1948. Pp. 

vi-211. Cloth, $2.75. 

In his encyclical, Mediator Dei, the Holy Father reminded us that 
genuine piety, by which men freely and spontaneously give themselves 
to the worship of God in its fullest sense, “needs meditation on the super- 
natural realities and spiritual exercises if it is to be nurtured, stimulated, 
and sustained, and prompt us to lead a more perfect life.” 

There is reason to believe that Everyman, 1948 variety, steeped in 
mundane realities, is growing more aware of this need. To help him set 
his affections on things above Father McSorley offers a series of highly 
readable, thorougly practical meditations for each day of the liturgical 
year. Each meditation is a three-paragraph capsule homily requiring only 
a few minutes to read. 

The scholarly Paulist has performed a useful task exceptionally well. 
His meditations will, to quote Mediator Dei again, “serve as increasingly 
effective incentives to action: urging men to produce good fruit, to per- 
form their individual duties faithfully, to give themselves eagerly to the 
regular practice of their religion and the energetic exercise of virtue.” 

; J. M. S. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOR JESUS 
CHRIST. A Revision of the Challoner-Rheims Version Edited by Catholic 
Scholars under the Patronage of the Episcopal Committee of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Published by: The Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, Rev. Joseph B. Frey, Director. 5300 Ft. Hamilton Parkway, Brook- 
lyn 19, N. Y. 1948. Pp. 649. Price, 75 cents to $1.95, according to bind- 
ing; special discounts to the clergy. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. Translated from the Original Languages with 
Critical Use of all the Ancient Sources by Members of the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. Sponsored by the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
1948. Pp. 130. $1.00. ; 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. From the Original Greek. (Small Edition.) By 
the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, N. Y. 
1948. Pp. 480. Cloth, $4.00. 

Continuing the fruitful labors of Father Stedman, Father Joseph Frey’s 
latest contribution is this edition of the New Testament. The format 
resembles closely the famous Stedman Sunday Missal. The content does 
not consist in a selection of passages, nor is there any re-arrangement of 
matter. The cross references and some of the footnotes are omitted, but 
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otherwise it is a full reproduction of the standard Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine New Testament. Progress in liturgical piety spells ; 
return to the Sacred Scriptures. Fr. Frey’s present publication together 
with his My Daily Psalm Book admirably proves this axiom. We must be 
grateful to him for his enlightened zeal. 

From many points of view the New Testament published in 1941 by 
the members of the Catholic Biblical Association of America was an im- 
provement upon the Challoner-Rheims editions. Another definite advance 
in translation technique characterizes The Book of Genesis, the first vol- 
lume of the Old Testament to be published as their work continues. As 
indicated in the title, the original languages rather than the Vulgate are 
basic, while the ancient versions receive due recognition. The style and 
flow of language is modern, fresh, American — welcome to a Catholic 
Bible with the qualities which made the “Chicago Version” so delightful, 

Between 1913 and 1935 British Catholic scholars under the lead of Rev. 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J., produced a translation of the New Testament 
known as the Westminster Version. It first appeared in fascicules, then in 
four volumes. The present one-volume edition gives the text but excludes 
or reduces to 2 minimum the rather extensive introductory studies, ap- 
pendices and footnotes. This deletion considerably lessens the value of the 
work. The editors admit that “it cannot be regarded by the student as 
substitute for the four-volume edition, but rather as an introduction to 
it. . . . This issue is largely intended for the devotional reading of the 
faithful.” W.G.H. 


CATHOLIC AUTHORS. Contemporary Biographical Sketches. Edited by Rev. 
Matthew Hoehn, O.S.B. St. Mary’s Abbey (528 High St.), Newark, N.J 
1948. Pp. xviii-812. Cloth, $10.00. 

The scope and content of this volume are best summarized in the 
editor’s own words, in his Preface: “The underlying purpose is to afford 
the reading public an intimate introduction to contemporary Catholic 
authors. It attempts in no wise to appraise critically the literary standing 
of the writers presented, nor to stamp all the works discussed as entirely 
representative of Catholic thought and doctrine. Every effort was made to 
obtain dependable information. Foreign authors are included if at least 
one of their works has been translated into English.” A total of 620 Cath- 
olic authors were chosen, comprising those who have died since 1930 as 
well as those who are still living. Undoubtedly it was a labor of love, and 
one that represents a considerably financial risk for the author’s com- 
munity: for it is the type of book which will scarcely have any great 
sale outside of libraries, more particularly libraries of Catholic institutions. 
For the latter it would seem to be indispensable. Nowhere else is much 
of this information available. Photographs accompany nearly all the 
entries. The volume is substantially bound and neatly printed. Biographies 
of Dom Virgil Michel and four of the O. F. associate editors are in- 
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cluded. For a future supplement, which the author promises, we suggest 
the names of Fr. Pius Parsch, Fr. Reinhold, and Sister Jane Marie, O.P. 
G. L. D. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC ACTION. By Rev. F. 
Lelotte, S.J. Translated by Rev. Joseph A. Rocheleau, C.SS.R., and Rev. 
John V. McGuire, C.SS.R. Fides Publishers (325 Lincoln Way West), 
South Bend, Indiana. 1947. Pp. 151. Paper, $1.25. 

THF LAY APOSTOLATE AND THE PRIEST Talks given at the Fifth 
Annual Week of Catholic Action Study for Priests, University of Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Indiana. Fides Publishers, South Bend, Indiana. 1948. 


Pp. 55. Paper, $1.00. 

“Why another book on Catholic Action? Has there not been too much 
said and too little done in this field? This will undoubtedly be the reaction 
of some to the appearance of Fundamental Principles of Catholic Action 
by Father Lelotte, S.J.” (Preface). Let the General Editor not worry. 
This is the book many have been long and not too patiently awaiting. 
This is the book with all, or most of, the answers. You want to know 
all about Catholic Action? You want to know if this or that Catholic 
demonstration or activity can be called Catholic Action? Father Lelotte 
is your man. With this book on your shelf, or better, in your mind, you 
will henceforth avoid much of the current loose talk about Catholic 
Action, and you will be able to detect that of others. It is quite simple. 
This book is the test: it has the fundamental principles. 

An excellent complement to the theory of Fundamental Principles is 
the practicality of The Lay Apostolate and the Priest, the Proceedings of 
the 1947 Week of Catholic Action Study for Priests. This collection of 
talks reproduces what was heard from the stage of the Notre Dame Law 
Building auditorium, and as such, it fulfills its purpose. However, no 
Proceedings could be expected to recapture the spirit of the unofficial 
discussions (deep into the night) and the enthusiasm that attended the 
impromptu speeches of lay leaders which made the Week memorable for 
the 100 priests from all parts of the country who were fortunate enough 
to be present. Written by priests long active in the various fields of 
specialized Catholic Action, these talks form a valuable source of infor- 
mation for beginners and of encouragement for all. To indicate any pref- 
erence would be to slight the rest, for all form a unity of essentials. 
Anyone seeking brief but packed accounts of the Theology of Catholic 
Action (Father Hesburgh), the Young Christian Workers (Father Quinn, 
Pat Keegan), and Young Christian Students (Father Putz) can find them 
here. Also a thorough treatment of The Liturgy and Catholic Action 
(Fr. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B.) and the Papal Teaching Concerning Cath- 
olic Action (Fr. Anderl). And finally, worth the price of the book alone 
is the address by Father Fitzsimons of England on the background of 
Catholic Action and the needs in society that demand it. 

E. A. L. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN CHRIST. Conferences for Religious. By Rev. Theode 
Foley, O.F.M.Cap. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wiscongy 
1948. Pp. vii-163. Cloth, $2.50. 


In his Introduction to this volume, the author says: “There is nothj 
new in these pages, just the sublime doctrine of the Church on religig 
life. The work depends for its acceptableness on the substance of ¢ 
doctrine rather than on any originality of thought or treatment.” 
sublime doctrine of the Church on religious life is given here, how 
such a clear and generally satisfying exposition as to make this book 
desirable volume in convent libraries. Although a scanning of the tithe 
of the successive conferences — Christ, the Ideal of Religious Perfectie 
Meekness and Humility, Simplicity, the Practice of Virtue, Inwardneg) 
The Obligation of Striving for Perfection, Holy Childhood with Chrish) 
Renunciation, Cross-Bearing with Christ, the Spiritual Combat, Self) 
deceit, Spiritual Weariness, Love of One’s Neighbor — does not indicate 
a plan or sequence, reading reveals the author’s insistence in every com 
ference on our obligation of “doing the truth in charity,” and this seeing 
of essential truth as the basis for the religious life unifies the series of 
talks and gives to each a solidity and intensity of appeal. “Wherever ther 
is ignorance or misunderstanding of religious truth, there cannot be soli 
religious or spiritual life” (p. 31). * 

| 


The Practical purpose of the author is not satisfied, however, with 
exposition of truth; the book is an urgent exhortation to every religious 
to a constant awareness of his or her obligation to strive after perfectia 
Listlessness, and unconcern about the matter of perfection, “leaving it ® 
solve itself, some time and in some way, as a sort of necessary by-product 
of just being in the state of perfection,” he sees as the greatest danger @ 
religious life. The nature of this perfection, as indicated in the title 
the book, is “life in Christ.” “The perfection of anyone is his own pen 
sonal, individual expression of the human life of Jesus on earth. The) 
religious who follows Christ has a new life. The efforts of this Christ-li “i 
to expand and grow set the soul in proper motion. Perfection is 
process by which this grace strives to reach the full measure of the growth 
of Christ. . . . We shall reach full perfection when we are fully com 
formed to Him” (pp. 72f.). Be 

Some points to which the reviewer took exception in the otherwise 
satisfactory experience of reading the book were the exposition of tht 
interrelation of the virtues (pp. 49-51) with the statement that only 
the theological virtues are infused, and the apparent assumption of af 
essential opposition between nature and grace (p. 98). These positiont 
were not made, however, in the development of the conferences. ¢ 

The author hopes that the book “may be helpful rather than popular! 
It seems likely to be both. E 
S. J. M. & 
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